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uniting the sisters in Howards End, and Mrs Wilcox's
passion for the house which lends that book its name; the
affection between George and his father, Lucy and her
brother in A Room with a View, and between Rickie and
Ansell in The Longest Journey. Seldom has love without
manifest sex been treated with such insidious enthusiasm,
such apparently casual ease resulting in powerful effect.
The indications, often extremely subtle, are usually em-
bodied in dialogue, which in Forster, except at crises, has
great lifelikeness without the diffuseness of talk in real
life. At crises, his characters tend to express themselves
with a smooth trenchancy more like Forster's own than
probability sanctions; but his use of talk for exposing a
situation, indicating a mental climate, a moral disposition,
a social status, is masterly.

No less characteristic are the interpolations which break
up the dialogue, with an elegant colloquialism of style
which prevents them sounding pontifical, even when they
express the author's own views. Sometimes, of course,
they represent the unspoken thoughts of the characters.
In either case, these passages contain clues and intimations
without which the trend of the story cannot be fully
understood. In The Longest Journey, for instance, Agnes
and Rickie discuss whether he shall accept a schoolmaster-
ing job which will enable them to marry at once; she adds
as an inducement that it may make possible a journey

to Italy.    Rickie replies, "Yes.    Perhaps there------" and

breaks off.    Then follows this passage:

Perhaps life would be there. He thought of Renan, who declares
that on the Acropolis at Athens beauty and wisdom do exist, really
exist, as external powers. He did not aspire to beauty and wisdom,
but he prayed to be delivered from the shadow of unreality that had
begun to darken the world.

Without this clue, reinforced by Rickie's later admission
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